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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Eprror—The following discourse was preached before the Oneida 
Association, May, 1827, on occasion of its semi-annual meeting. If you 
think it will promote the cause of truth, you are at liberty to insert it in 
your Magazine. Pr wes 


SERMON. 


Psaum, xu. 1. Help, Lord; for the godly man ceaseth; for the 
faithful fad from among the children of men. 


From the first settlement of this country, we have been ivcreasing 
in wealth and numbers, beyond any thing to be found in the annals 
of time. Great things have been done for the people of this land.— 
The blessings, which Providence has bestowed upon us, are as num- 
berless as they are signal and unmerited. The resources of these 
States are eapable of sustaining vast multitudes of human beings, in 
ease and affluence. Since we took our station among the nations of 
the earth, we have lived in the full enjoyment of all the blessings ef 
rational liberty, both civil and religious. Our venerable forefathers, 
who were voluntary exiles from their native land, laid the foundation 
for all our greatness. They were wise and good men. Their wisdom 
and virtue appear, in the civif and religious institutions, which they 
left behind them. They were not only a moral, but a religious com- 
munity. They were rich in faith. They had received in their purity, 
the great doctrines of the Reformation; and these they brought with 
them to this then wilderness ; and these they taught their children. 
Hence, for more than a century after the landing of the Pilgrims, the 
péople generally continued to be what their fathers had been, But 
from that period down to this hour, there has been a visible decline ; 
sometimes more and sometimes less rapid in its progress. How has 
the gold become dim! how is the most fine gold changed !~There 
is, then, great need of divine help ; for the godly man ceaseth ; for the 


faithfal fail from among the children of men. These words are very 


significant, and expressive of the real state of things, in this age of 
the church, and especially in this country. Accordingly, I shall 
mention some things, which make it evident, that the godly man is 
ceasing, and the faithful failing from this land of our nativity. And, 

1. Our venerable ancestors sanctified the Sabbath, and observed it 
With great strictness. They regarded is aceording to its origing! 
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import and design. Though they were obliged to labor most assid- 
uously six days, they were careful to remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep itholy. They exercised the authority vested in them, and ef- 
fectually restrained all who came within their gates from wviolating 
that sacred institution. And so it continued to be for more than a 
century after the first settlement of the country. But how is it now? 
has there not been a visible, and an awful decline ? so that the sacred 
institution of the Sabbath is openly and most grossly profaned and 
violated from the remotest village in Maine to New-Orieans, and from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the western settlements of Missouri ? 

2. Another thing, which makes it manifest, that the faithful are 
failing, is the great increase and desolating march of intemperance. 
Our pilgrim-fathers were very regular and temperate in their habits ; 
and they took measures and exerted themselves to form the same 
habits in their children. Drunkepness was scarcely known in the 
land for many years. Laws were made against Flot and excess ; and 
rigorously enforced. Men were selected to fill the offices of govern- 
ment, who were wel! known to be temperate in all things. But alas! 
what a change in this respect ? For many years, intemperance, and 
especially drunkenness, has increased beyond all description. This 
vice, which is so mean and degrading in its nature, has become ex- 
tremely common and fashionable among us ; and is to be found among 
all classes of community. Men have been chosen to fill some of the 
most responsible offices, and elevated to the highest stations in socie- 
ty, who were confirmed and notorious drunkards. 

3. Another thing, which makes it certain, that the godly are ceas- 
ing, is the manner in which multitudes treat the name of their great 
Creator. Because of swearing the land mourneth. Among our fore- 
fathers, profane cursing and swearing was scarcely known. Con- 
cerning them, it was said by an eminent minister in a discourse be- 
fore the house of Lords and Commons, and the Assembly of divines, 
at Westminster ; ‘I have lived in a country seven years, and all that 
time, I never heard one profane oath; and all that time, I never did 
see a man drunk in that land.’ But now, profane cursing and swear- 
ing is a common thing. A serious and devout man can travel in no 
direction without having his ears saluted with oaths and imprecations. 
The high ways are often filled with children, who are fast learning 


and using this language of the damned. Men seem to take a mali- 


cious and savage delight, in venting their malignant feelings against 
their Maker. They can sport with the name of that being, the mere 
mention of whom fills all heaven with reverence and joy, and carries 
despair along the legions of hell. 

4. Another thing, which makes it manifest that the faithful are fail- 
ing, is the very general neglect of family government. God said of 
Abraham, I know him, that he will ccmmard his childrep and his 
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household after him. The pilgrims, and their descendants to the 


' ; } nerat ’ red his example. T'l re Vig 
third and fourth generation, followed his example. hey were vig- 


' 


lant in governing their respective families. They restrained their 


+ 


children; and taught them to respect their superiors in age and office. 


jut is itso now? Is family government maintained according to its 


original import and design ? Are children generally made to rever- 


ence their parents, and respect their super ors? Do the y rise up he- 


fore the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man,and fear to 


take the name of God in vain? It is cert inly pa nful to reflec that 
the nduct of so many parents is su h, as will ultimate! 
children. They neither guard them tn their rand in erie! i 
days, nor restrain them {rom insulting the a ,nor kee em : 
those p'aces, where t will be eminently exposed to tempt 

5. Another thing, which makes it evident that the godly man is 
ceasing, is the very general neglect of fam ly in truction. For 1 iV 


years, after the first settlement of this country, parent 3 were unceas- 


ing in their exertions to give their children and households religious 


instruction. They spared no pains to teach them the great truths of 


the gospel. More than one hundred and fifty years, the Assembly’s 


Catechism was almost univeasally used in families, and in common 





schools. But very lit cone 1 families to teach childrer 
and youth the pecu and duties of the gospel. How few 
who have the care of fainilies, call them together on the evening of 


the Lord’s day, and improve the time in communicating important 
religious truth? It is true, something is done in Sabbath Schools; 


but they can never coi 





nsate the loss of family instruction. It 


to be feared, that a strict examination into the conduct of parent 
generally, would demonstrate an almost tota! neglect of thi 
The Catechism is laid aside, and the Bible is even rejec ted from ma- 
ny of our common st hools. 


6. Another thing, which makes it certain that 





ing, is the want of care in selecting suitable instructers for our co 


- 
mon schools. Our fore-fathers did not commit their children and 
youth to the care, guidance and instruction of inc ompetent and un 
skilful teachers. As schools were established by law, the character 
and qualifications of instructers were accurately defined. Th 


ployed none as teachers, who were not moral in their outward de- 


-y em- 


portment, and but very few who were not decidedly and eminently 
religious. In this they acted wisely ; and are worthy of high com- 
mendation. But the scene is now greatly changed. Persons are 
often employed, in many places, who are not only despisers and con- 
temners of serious and sacred things, but manifestly and openly im- 
moral. Thus, the laws are evaded, the virtnous example of our fa- 
thers is disregarded and forgotten, and children and youth are com- 
mitted to the care and instruction of those, whose example, if follow- 
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ed, will certainly lead them to ruin in this life, and to everlasting 
shame and contempt in the world to come. 

7. Another thing, which makes it evident that the godly are ceag- 
ing, is the diminished support of the gospel. When this country was 
first settled, and for many years afterwards, great attention was paid 
to this subject. Before the landing of the pilgrims, they made provision 
for the support of the gospel ministry. In each of the Churches there 
was a pastor, and a teacher. All persons were obliged to contribute 
to the support of the Church ; and special care was taken to hve alJ 
attend public worship. Formerly this land was a fruitful field with 
now and then a barren waste; but now it is a scene of moral desola- 
tion, with here and there a verdant spot. Considering the number of 
inhabitants, the number of gospel ministers is small, in comparison 
with what it was one hundred years ago ; notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts now made to educate young men for the ministry. There are 
many towns, and even whole counties, in these States, where the 
sound of the gospel is scarcely ever heard. And their number is 
rapidly increasing. Besides, there are multitudes, in places where 
the ordinances of the gospel are enjoyed, who,neglect and despise 
them altogether. 

8. Lax views of divine truth prevail in almost every part of the 
land, which makes it certain, that the godly man is ceasing and the 
faithful failing. Within the last century there has been a great de- 
parture from the pure and holy truths of the gqspel. And to this, 
more than to any thing else, may be ascribed all the evils, already 
mentioned, and all others of a similar nature, which are now to be 
found in these States. Unwearied pains are taken, and the most in- 
cessant efforts are made, to soften down and explain away some of 
the leading and essential doctrines of divine revelation. Multitudes 
in the different sects and denominations of the day, appear to be ex- 
tremely unwilling to let the sacred scriptures speak for themselves— 
to have them taken in their plain and most obvioussense. Menjhave 
discovered, by the aid of their superior wisdom, that they do, in but 
few instances, mean as they say. But it was not so in the days of our 
fathers. ‘They placed,’ says the historian, ‘implicit faith in the 
scriptures, and gave them a severe and literal construction ;’ that is, 
they understood them in their plain, obvious meaning, without any ad- 
ditions, alterations, or amendments, suggested by human reason, un- 
der the influence of a depraved heart. They appear to have receiv- 
ed, most cordially, the leading and fundamental truths of the gospel. 
And they laid great stress upon them; so much so, that they em- 
ployed in each of the Churches, besides the regular pastor,.a teacher, 
whose business it was to explain and defend the doctrines.of Chris- 
tianity. As they were Calvinists in sentiment, they believed and 
taught, that God has foreordaiged whatsoever comes to pass, that he 
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worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, governing all 
his creatures and all their actions; that he hath chosena certain 
number of mankind in Christ Jesus before the foundation of the 
world to a life of holy obedience, and ordained them as vessels of mer- 
cy to the praise of the glory of his grace, and that the restof the hu- 
ynan family, he was pleased to appoint to a state of sin and misery, 
and ordain them as vessels of dishonour to the praise of the glory of 
his vindictive justice. They believed also in the doctrine of disinter- 
ested benevolence—in total moral depravity—-in regeneration by the 
special agency ofthe Holy Ghost—in justification through the atone- 
ment of Christ, which is sufficient for all—in the final perseverance 
of the saints—and in the doctrine of ‘three distinct persons in the 
one undivided Godhead. These are'the dectrines, which Luther 
and Calvin and their associates taught and defended, with so much 
zeal, perseverance and success. And these ere the doctrines, which 
our fathers brought with them to this land; and which they taught 
their children; that these precious truths might be handed down te 
generations yet unborn. Historians agree in representing them as 
adhering firmly tothe Calvinistic system. And to make it appear, 
that a correct statement of some of the leading points in this system 
has been given, afew quotations from the writings of Calvin him- 
self, will be submitted to your serious.consideration. These quota- 
tions, which might be extended to great length, will be confined to 
the doctrine of the universal decrees and agency of God, in govern- 
ing all his creatures and all their actians, and to the doctrime of dis- 
interested benevolence. After asserting, that the government of 
God extends to every event—that he is the efficient cause of whatso- 
ever comes to pass—and that the words of Solomon, in reference \to 
the king’s heart, extend equally to all men; after showing, that God 
so inclines the minds of men, in all cases, as to execute hisown pur- 
poses, working in them to willand to do—and that there ismo in- 
consistency between human and divine agency in the same act ; and 
after demonstrating, at great length, :that this doctrine runs throngh 
the whole Bible, Calvin sums .up,his remarks .in the following words: 
‘If. am mot deceived, have now clearly explained how the same 
act displays the criminality of men andthe justice of God:” And to 
modest,minds this answer of Augustine-will always be snfficient :— 
“Since God.delivered Christ, and ‘Christ delivered his own body, and 
Judas delivered the Lord, why in this delivery is God-righteons and 
aman guilty? Because in the same act they acted not from the same 
motive.”—But if any persons;find greater difficulty in what we now 
assert, that there:is no consent between God and man, in-cases-where 
man by his nighteous influence commits unlawful actions, Jet them 
remember what is advanced by Augustine in another place :-— Who 
@an but tremble at those judgments, when God does even im the 
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hearts of the wicked whatsoever he pleases, and yet renders to them 
according to their demerits.".—And certainly it would no more be 
right to attribute to God the perfidy of Judas, because he decreed 
the delivery of his son, and actually delivered him to death, than te 
transfer to Judas the praise of redemption. Therefore the same 
writer elsewhere informs us, that in this scrutiny God inquires, not 
what men could have done, nor what they have done, but what they 
intend to do, that he may take cognizance of their design and their 
will. Let those, to whom there appears any harshness in this pro- 
cedure, consider a little how far their obstinacy is tolerable, while 
they reject a truth, which is attested by plain testimonies of scrip- 
ture, because it exceeds their comprehension, and condemn the pub- 
lication of those things which God, unless he had known that the 
knowledge of them would be useful, would never have commanded te 
be taught by his prophets and apostles. For our wisdom ought te 
consist in embracing, with gentle docility, and without any excep- 
tion, all that is delivered in the sacred scriptures. But those, who 
oppose this doctrine with less modesty and greater violence, since it 
is evident that their opposition is against God, are unworthy of a long- 
er reputation. Here, in a very proper manner, Calvin leaves all op- 
posers to settle the controversy with their Maker. In the following 
judicious remarks, he illustrates the nature and extent of the doc- 
trine of disinterested benevolence. ‘And when we pray that the 
name of God be hallowed, because God will prove whether he be 
loved and honoured freely, or for hope of reward, we must think of 
nothing of our own interest ; but his glory must be set before us with 
fixed eyes; as it is to be seen in the example of Moses and Paul, to 
whom it was not grievous to turn away their eyes from themselves, 
and with vehement and inflamed desire to wish their own destruc- 
tion, if they might advance the glory and kingdom of God.’ Such 
are the views of that celebrated reformer in relation to the universal 
decrees and agency of God, and in relation to the doctrine of disin- 
terested benevolence. The citations from him have been confined 
to these subjects, because they, in a special manner, distinguish the 
Calvinistic system from all other schemes of religion, and because 
these two doctrines are now so generally hated and despised, reviled, 
rejected and opposed. That our forefathers embracep these diyine 
truths, with those before mentioned, is abundantly evident from their 


own confessions of faith, and from the history of their day. But the 
scene is now changed. There has been a great departure from the 
sruth. The history of the last century is evidence to a demonstra- 
tion, that there has been, in this, as well as in other respects, an aw- 
ful decline. ‘In the process of time, they began to think, that their 
fathers had been \0 rigid in their views,’ and that they had carried 
some things a little too far. Numbers gained admission into the 
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Church, who did not assent to their orthedox creeds, which were ei- 
ther reformed, or laid aside. At first, the progress of error was slow, 
though it was not the less sure. ‘The high Calvinism of the Pil- 
grims soon gave place to that strange mixture of truth and error, de- 
nominated moderate Calvinism. This sunk down, by degrees, into a 
compound of Antinominism and Arminianism.’ From this, the step 
has been short and easy toevery species of error and infidelity, where 
multitudes have landed. But since the faithful receive the words of 
God and abide in the doctrine of Christ, and since so many rejec 
the sublime doctrines of the gospel and entertain such lax views in 
respect to them, and since dangerous and fatal errors are spreading 
in every direction, it is evident, that the godly are ceasing from this 
guilty land. 

9. Lax views of the primary duties of the gospel are prevailing in 
almost every direction, which makes it evident, that the faithful are 
failing. Where loose notions of divine truth prevail, there we shall 
be sure to find lax views of duty. And for this plain reason, the du- 
ties of the gospel are the necessary result of its doctrines. Our views 
of duty must always correspond with our views of divine truth. Ac- 
cordingly, where lax views of truth prevail, the duties of the gospel 
are uniformly presented in the light of interest. Men are urged to 
the performance of duty from selfish motives. The Arminian, Anti- 
nomian and Unitarian systems of religion, require men to love their 
Maker; but the love which they require is selfish. They require 
men to repent; but the repentance, which they allow to be genuine, 
is wholly selfish, and is the sorrow of the world. They require men 
to be humble ; but the humility which they admit, is selfish in its na- 
ture, and is consistent with a spirit of self-exaltation. They require 
men to be submissive ; but it is a selfish submission, which they incul- 
cate. They require men to deny themselves; but it is only for the 
sake of themselves. They require men to pray; but they allow them 
to do it with hearts full of enmity against the essential character and 
government of God. The same, to an alarming extent, is certainly 
true of modern Calvinism. Such lax views of some of the primary 
duties of the gospel, are the natural and unavoidable consequence of 
those loose notions of divine truth, which have spread themselves se 
extensively in this land. Where men deny the doctrine of disinter- 
ested benevolence, they must necessarily substitute in its place a 
selfish system of duties. And the fact, that this is so generally the 
case, is evidence that the faithful are failing. 

10. Lax views of Christian experience prevail very extensively, 
which makes it certain that the godly are ceasing. Very little is 
done in this age, to distinguish between true and false in religious 
experience. Many, in the various sects and denominations of the 


day, seem disposed to regard every experience as equally genuine 
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Indeed, they appear to be highly displeased, if any one is disposed to 
doubt the genuineness of this or that experience. Now it is readily 
conceded, that where the essential traths of revelation are lowered 
down, or explained away, or kept out of sight, and where the duties 
of the gospel are consequently allowed to be performed from selfish 
motives, there can be no difference in religious experience. Where 
all is selfishness, the experience ofeach must be selfish in its nature. 
But im years that are gone, it was notso. Much was said and writ 
ten to distingush between true and false in religious experience. As 
it was then thought, that there was great danger, men were cautioned 
against being deceived. So long ago as the days of Edwards, lax 
views began to be entertained on this and its kindred subjects. Ac- 
cordingly that venerable man wrote several volumes in order to lead 
men to discriminate more closely in matters of religion. But his 
works aré little regarded at the present day. Multitudes appear to 
think there is to’ need of coming up to thé experience of such men as 
Moses, and Paul, and Edwards, and Belemy, and Brainard, and of 
many others, an account of whose exercises of mind is left recorded 
upon the page of history. Suchseem disposed to think, that there is 
no need of being so disinterested, and of being so cordially reconciled 
to the truth, as they appear to have been. But certainly such views 
stand at an infinite remove from what the gospel requires. And the 
extetsive spread of such views is conclusive evidence that the god]\ 
man is ceésing. 

Il. Many of the révivals of this age appenr to be different in their 
character from revivals of religion in former times; which goes tc 
confirm the position, that the godly manis céasing and the faithful 
failing. Indeed, there appears to be im miatiy cases, a radical differ- 
erice ; which is to be regarded as the natural and unavoidable conse- 
quénce of the general spread of lax views of Christian doctrine, duty 
and experience. Itis to be feared, that many of the revivals of this 
day, would not bear the clear light of those truths, which were con- 
sidered, in former times, the only means of promoting a genuine work. 
Those peculiar features, which distinguished revivals of religion year@ 
ago, and which were looked upon by such men as Edwards and Brai- 
nard as thé only infallible evidence of a genuine work, are not to be 
found in many of the religious excitements, which are now called re 
vivals. In days that are past, a clear and faithful exhibition of re- 
véaled truth was employed as the grand instrument of promoting such 
a work. . But now other means are employed; and it is often boldly 
and confidently and shamelessly said, that some of the great doctrines 
of the gospel are’ not adapted te promote a revival. And it is readily 
admitted, that they are not adapted to promote a revival of selfish re- 
ligion. But if infinite wisdon’ may be allowed to judge in the casé, 
they are well fitted to advanee such a work as will carry men to 
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heaven. In most of the revivals of other days, deep solemnity appears 
to have pervaded the minds of men. In such as were considered 
genuine, there was little or no confusion or noise. But in many of the 
revivals of this day, and especially where the essential doctrines of 
the gospel are kept out of sight, there is much confusion and noise, 
and but little or no solemnity of feeling. And this is what we might 
naturally expect; for there is nothing, which can still the turbulence 
of the selfish heart, when agitated, and awethe soul into a solemn 
stillness, save a clear manifestation of those pure and sublime doc- 
trines of divine revelation, which bring God, and Christ, and heaven 
and hell, distinctly before the mind. In those revivals of former days, 
which have always been considered the most genuine, the belief, 
love and practice of the truth, as containeg in the sacred scriptures, 
was invariably the result. Men appear to have been reconciled to 
the truth; to have been converted from hatred to the doctrines of the 

gospel, tothe love of them. But in many of the revivals of this day, 
reconciliation to the truth forms no part of the work. Great numbers 
of those, who are said to be converted, appear to be as much opposed 
to what Christ and his apostles taught, as the most hardened sinner. 

And they are often told by ministers and others, that there is no need 

of being reconciled to the truth, in order to be saved. Most certain- 

ly, such appearances and such conduct are evidence to a moral cer- 

tainty, that the godly man is ceasing and the faithful failing from this 

land. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 

FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY BUNYANUS. 
[Continued from page 109.] 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ardent. Will you proceed, and let me hear the rest of your dream ? 

Thoughtful. I will. After various remarks had been made on the 
subject of corrupting and perverting the benevolent institutions of 
the present day, the Prince Beelzebub called the attentien of his 
council to another subject, as follows : 

Beelzebub. You are not ignorant that the followers of the Prince Im- 
manuel, our great enemy, especially in the American quarter of our 
town, consider the present as a period highly distinguished for what 
they call Revivals of Religion. And you know that occurrences of 
this kind call for all the skill and power which we possess, in order 
to prevent their proving a serious injury to our cause. They have, 
indeed, sometimes lost us many of our subjects ; and sometimes we 
have so far succeeded inthe management of them as to turn them to 
our advantage. What counsel can you give, in reference to ths 


subject ? 
17 
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Spirit of Persecution. 1 advise that we oppose thém all we can. 
Let us pursuade men that they are nothing but fanaticism and popu- 
lar frenzy ; that they interrupt the ordinary concerns of life, destroy 
the comforts of social intercourse, break up the peace of families, and 
the associations of friendship, unfit people fot rational pursuits and 
enjoyments, destroy their relish for innocent amusements and recrea- 
tions, render them gloomy and morose, expose their health by attend- 
ance on night meetings, and are productive of incalculable evils in 
the world. These are arguments by which we may work effectually 
on persons of all classes; and if we exert ourselves, we can array 
against them the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the bond 
and the free, and put them down as the greatest pests to society 
which ever infested our dominions. 

Spirit of Delusion. Not so fast, brother; not so fast. I am per- 
suaded that these means will not prove effectual. They may answer 
some purpose, with some sorts of people, and under some circumstan- 
ces. But I have another plan to suggest, which will answer our pur- 
pose better,in general. We have had experience enough, in revivals 
of religion, since the world began, to know something about theit 
nature and effects. And we must have been poor scholars indeed, if 
we have not learned by this time how to counterfeit them. Let us do 
this. I have no objection that the last speaker should employ him- 
self, and all his division of our hosts, in the way he has pointed out 
But let others of us take a different course, and adopt another sét of 
measures. It will not be difficult for us to play into each other’s 
hands ; so that while an individual is endeavoring to escape from one 
of us, he may become an easy prey to another. Let as many as are 
skilled in the arts of deception be employed. Let counterfeit reviv- 
als be produced. And if real revivals are attended with great and 
astonishing effects, let us endeavor to out do them, by producing coun- 
terfeits which shall be attended with effects still greater and more 
astonishing. And wherever we discover that a real revival has be- 
gun, let us be on the ground, to intermingle the counterfeit with the 
true. In many cases we may find it easy to produce much more of 
the counterfeit than there is of the true; and inall cases we may be 
able to intermix much of the counterfeit. And while apart of us are 
thus employed, let another part be employed in persuading men that 
such things are beyond our power, ahd that all revivals are alike gen- 
uine. By this means we shall gain a double advantage: For if our 
object is to bring all revivals into contempt, we can accomplish it in 
no other way so effectually, as by producing counterfeits, which shall, 
for a time, have an imposing appearance, and stand high in the public 
estimation, but afterwards sink into contempt and come to nothing. 
While they last, the opinion must be made to prevail, that they are al! 
slike good ; and when those of our make come to nothing, we eha!! 
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be able to persuade most men that they are all alike of no value. We 
tried this effectually, in the last century, and our success was so great 
that we were not again extensively troubled by revivals, for a long 
period. But if we should not think it most for our interest to destroy 
the credit of revivals, or if we should be unable to accomplish that, 
we shall yet gain one important advantage, by pursuing the course I 
have markedout. All the subjects of a counterfeit work will be ren- 
dered more completely in our power, and our chains will be more 
firmly riveted on them than they were before. If they can be per- 
suaded to retain the false hopes they have embraced, they will be 
certainly ours; or if they should relinquish them, the probability is 
that we can make them believe that all pretences to experimental re- 
ligion are as false and delusive as their own have proved. 

Spirit of Fanaticism. I cordially approve of the counsel that has 
now been given, and shal! stand ready te assist in carrying this plan 
into execution. 

Spirit of Hypocrisy. I also am highly encouraged with the prospect 
of success which these observations lay open, and shall gladly do 
what I can to aid in giving effect to the plan proposed. 

Spirit of Error. A better plan was neversuggested. It will give 
full employment tome, and to all the subordinate legions under my 
direction. 

Spirit of Vain Glory. The execution of this plan will find some 
employment for me too, and for those under my command. 

Spirit of Persecution. | cannot but approve of the plan, in general ; 
and while the most important parts of it are entrusted to others, I 
think I can find some employment also, in contributing to its advance- 
ment. 

Beelzebub. I entirely approve of the counsel which has now been 
given ; and shall, no doubt, find employment for you all in carrying it 
into effect. But let us.enter a little more into the details. It is ne- 
cessary for us to understand our several parts, to consider the instru- 
ments to be employed, and the means best adapted to accomplish our 
purpose. Wherever we can employ our own friends, as active instru- 
ments inthe work, we can expect to direct their efforts according to 
our wishes. But the employment of those who are at heart the eal 
friends of Immanuel, whenever they can be directed by us, will be a 
great advantage. And when we can direct them only in part, we 
shall not fail of turning it to the furtherance of our plans. 

Spirit of Delusion. I would propose to have great efforts made to 
fill up the churches with spurious conveits, and to have as many such 
as possible encouraged to seek the office of ambassadors for the King. 
Those who trust in a false hope themselves will make excellent in- 
struments tolead others to trust in afalse hope. It will be easy for 
us to induce them to make their ewn experience the standard by 
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which to judge of others, and to which they will try to bring all oth- 
ers: Such persons inthe office of ambassadors, and in other lead n 
places in the charch, will be great helps tous. To accomplish this 
object, we must endeavor to reduce the examinations through which 
they have to pass to amere form. We must bring them into the 
church before there has been time for their first ardor to cool, or for 
their lives to exhibit any evidence of the character of their hope. We 
must induce the belief that any strong excitement of the feelings on 
religious subjects is true religion, and discourage any inquiry into its 
nature. If any are disposed to discriminate, and appear unwilling to 
let every excitement of the passions pass for true religion, we must 
raise an outcry against them, and put them down, 4s opposed to re- 
ligious feeling. In this way we can prepare fer ourselves a multi- 
tude of instruments for the execution of our plans, that we can direct 
and control at our pleasure. 

Spirit of Error. I concur in this preposal, and think I can greatly 
assist in carrying it into effect. It was formerly thought that a man’s 
doctrinal views were intimately connected with his religious char- 
acter ; and that, if he did not profess cordially to embrace the leading 
loctrines contained in the King’s book, it was evidence against him. 
Through the influence which I have gained, however, this opinion 
is now much less prevalent. Many begin to think it of less impor- 
tance what a man’s doctrinal views are, and to look, with about ag 
much complacency upon those who embrace error, as upon those who 
embrace the truth. Some of the churches have been prevailed 
upon to alter their creeds, and to leave out, as of no importance,some 
of the points most obnoxious to our friends. This opens a wide door 
for us. For it matters little what opinions a man embraces himeelf,it 
he does not make them essential,and thinks it of noimportance that oth- 
ers should embrace them. This policy, which I have pursued with so 
much success, I propose to continue. I would make unton the watch- 
word of all my agents. And where I cannot bring men directly to 
embrace the opinions I wish, I would lead them to do what answers 
my purpose about equally well, treatthe truths they do believe as 
of no importance, and not to be urged upon others. The barrier 
which the adoption of creeds has formerly opposed to the admission 
of spurious converts into the churches, I hope soon to see so far re- 
moved or disregarded, that it shall be easy for us to procure agents 
to our mind. 

Beelzebub. But what shall be done with those who are at heart 
the friends of Immanuel ? All such will endeavor to promote real 
revivals, and oppose our attempts to counterfeit them, unless they can 
be deceived or misled, or in some way be made subservient to our 


views. 
Spirit of Delusion. There are probably few such, who have not, by 
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our instrumentality, an intermixture of counterfeit religion with the 
true, in their own experience. Let us persuade them to put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness. Let us direct their attention 
to that which is counterfeit in their own experience, and make them 
believe, if we can, that that part isthe true ; and induce them to \di- 
rect all their efforts to cherish and increase this in themselves, while 
they overlook and neglect that which is true. When they are once 
induced to do this in their own case, they will be induced to do it also 
in the case of others. And the greater confidence others repose in 

them, as the true friends of Immanuel, the greater influence their 
efforts will have in promoting what we wish. Ibelieve much can be 
done, in this way, to promote our cause. 


Spirit of Error. 1 think so too, and have no doubt thatI can con- 
tribute essentially to promote this result. Charity and Union are 
charming words. Letour agents ever have these on their tongues. 
And while I persuade the real friends of Immanuel to look with a fa- 
vorable eye upon those professed friends ofhis who are at heart with 
us, but who differ from them in their views of truth, and lead them to 
overlook those points of difference as not essential, let the last speak- 
er and his agents direct their attention to those points in their experi- 
ence in which both agree, and persuade them that these are the only 
essential points. Let this opinion prevail, and we can easily induce both 
parties to a union of effort for the promotion of revivals,and under that 
name to promote just such as we like. 


Spirit of Fanaticism. I think I can render some assistance here. 
Let the real friends of Immanuel be once drawn into this union with 
our friends, for the promotion of such a revival as we wish; let them 
be made to believe that what is counterfeit in their own experience 
is the only part to be regarded and cultivated, while the other part is 
neglected ; and I think I can reuder essential service to our cause, 
by blowing up their passions into a flame, by flattering them that they 
are now in the exercise of a high degree of the temper of heaven, by 
leading them to suppose they are favored with special communica- 
tions from the Spirit of the King, to which the common friends of Im- 
manuel are strangers, and thus persuading them to take their own 
feelings, or the impressions which we make, for a better guide than 
the King’s book. In this way I think they can be led to say and do 
many things which will tend to the advancement of our cause. Man- 
kind, we know, are powerfully influenced by sympathy; and when 
others observe the strong feelings, earnest talk, and confident asser- 
tions of such men, they will be easily carried away by appearances, 
and be led to put themselves implicitly under their guidance and di- 
rection. 


Spirit of Vain Glory. Thig suggests something fgr me to do also. 
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For when the friends of Immanuel have had their feelings strongly 
excited, and are much engaged in promoting what they think is his 
work, (whether it be so or not,)I can whisper to their minds how 
rauch superior they are to others, how much more highly favored of 
the King, how much more faithful in the discharge of duty. And 
when they lend a favorable ear to such suggestiens, I can easily 
persuade them that-it would greatly increase their influence and 
their power of doing good, if they should take pains to let this be 
known by others. For this purpose I can persuade them to tell oth- 
ers how much more time they spend in secret devotion than others 
do, and so to order the circumstances of their closet devotions as to 
attract the notice and observation of others, like the Pharisees of old, 
to be seen of men. And I will try what can be done, from the de- 
sire of applause, in the way of magnifying what they do, and repre- 
senting it more than it really is. Perhaps their eyes can be so per- 
verted as to make them see, or think they see, a great deal that oth- 
ers cannot see, and to publish it to the world. When any excitement 
is represented as a great and powerful work, and is published as 
auch, if it afterwards comes to nothing, it will help bring revivals in- 
to disgrace, and thus accomplish what we wish in one way. Andif 
itis really a great and wonderful work, it will be connected, in the 
minds of many, with the idea that those who are the chief instruments 
in it, are great and wonderful men. Let us cherish all such ideas; 
and if possible puff them up with pride, till they fall, and are dashed 
in pieces. 

Spirit of Hypocrisy. 1 would propose to take advantage of the pop- 
ularity of those who are the chief instruments in promoting such @ 
work, and of the admiration in which they are held by many, to per- 
suade others, who have not the same engagedness in reality, to as- 
sume the appearance of it, and to pretend to be as much engaged as 
they. Menare aptto be pleased with the admiration of their fellow- 
men; and itis not difficult to persuade them to do many things in or- 
der tosecure it. And it often contributes to their temporal interest 
toacquire and maintain a high reputation for superior piety, and more 
than ordinary engagedness in religion. Such occasions present a 
good opportunity for my efforts tobe made with great success. And 
ifany high professors are disposed to live in the secret indulgence 
of covetous, or intemperate, or lascivious desires, or if they have any 
selfish designs to accomplish, the reputation of uncommon piety and 
engagedness in religion, often contributes to the concealment of their 


guilt, or the accomplishment of their designs. ! propose, therefore, 
while others push them on in their sinful courses, to use all my influ- 
ence with them to induce them to be very forward, and appear un- 
commonly engaged inthe work. A few, perhaps, may know, at the 
time, that it is nothing but a mask assumed for purposes of conceal- 
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ment. But ifany suggest such a thing, it will be easy to cry out 
against them as uncharitable, and cold, and stupid themselves, and 
unwilling that others should be more engaged than they. By such 
means as these we shall be sure to gain important advantages. The 
efforts they make will most probably be directed to promote such a 
work as is agreeable to us; and if not, they will be likely, in time, 
to be found out in their evil practices,and put to shame ; and this will 
be more or less connected with great reproach and contempt upon 
that religion which they professed. 

Spint of Persecution. The way is now prepared for me to suggest 
some things that I can do, at such atime. For if ‘the real friends of 
Immanuel cannot be drawn under the influence of the Spirit of De- 
lusion, or of Error, or of Fanaticism, or of Vain Glory, according to 
their suggestions ; yet, as those who are our friends at heart can be; 
in that case, [ can stir up against the friends of Immanuel a spirit of 
bitter oppositien among our disguised friends. If the friends of Im- 
manuel are silent, and look on, they can be reproached as cold, stupid 
and dead professors, who have no religion, and are nothing but blocks 
in the way. If they say nothing, they can be reproached for keeping 
back, and not coming up to the help of the Lord. If they express 
any disapprobation of any thing that is said or done, so much the bet- 
ter. Then, they can be held up as hypocrites and opposers of the 
work. If areal revival begins, and tle friends of Immanuel are en- 
gaged in it, we shall probably be able, by the help of our disguised 
friends, to push on some of them into some extravagances, which the 
more considerate ones cannot approve and join in. We shall then 
gain the same advantage, and more too. For we shall make a divis- 
ion among brethren, and may, perhaps, produce hard feelings and un- 
kind remarks from both sides. And if we can induce any of the real 
friends of Immanuel to denounce, and oppose, and persecute their 
own brethren, what a triumph will that be for us! what spirit of dark- 
hess would not exult at such a scene? 

Spirit of Malevolence. True, indeed; and none more than myself, 
My heart beats high within me, at the bare possibility of such a re- 
sult. I long to see the measures in operation, which shall produce it. 

Spirit of Error. 1 have one further suggestion to make. It seems 
to be agreed among us that the most effectual way to accomplish our 
purposes, is not to try, at present, to destroy the church, but to cor- 
rupt it, by bringing as many as we can of our friends into it, and by 
inisleading as much as possible those who arte the real friends of the 
Prince our enemy. Nothing, I am persuaded, will tend so exten- 
sively and powerfully to further this object, as the suppression of the 
truth, and the spread of error. We know that men are sanctified 
through the truth ; and that, so far as this can be suppressed, there will 
be no daner of their escaping from our control. And we know that 
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there will be no difficulty"in the propagation of error, if we can suc- 
ceed in the suppressian of the truth. Some of the ways in which this 
can be done, have been already suggested. I would propose one 
more, for the special purpose of deceiving those who still think truth 
important. It is that of so modifying the truth as to answer our pur- 
pose as well as positive error. Do you ask how this can be done ? 
I will tell you. Total depravity, regeneration, election, reprobation, 
divine decrees, divine sovereignty, and the like, are terms much used 
by the orthodox. Now, let us persuade those of our friends who 
profess allegiance to the Prince Immanuel, to incorporate all such 
terms into their systems, carefully explaining them, when they think 
it prudent, in consistency with their sentiments. This will not be 
difficult ; for they may assign almost any meaning to them, and it will 
be approved, provided it be such a sense as does not offend our 
friends. When they have done this, and their meaning is understood 
by our friends, the free use of these terms will do us no hurt, for 
they will not convey to them any ideas but what are consistent with 
the schemes they embrace. When the way is thus prepared, let one 
of our friends, in the character of an ambassador of the King, go in- 
to a.congregation where there are many of the friends of the Prince 
Immanuel, and preach to them. Let him in his preaching, abstain 
from teaching any positive error, which might create alarm. Let 
him even preach some truths, such asall our disguised friends find it 
necessary to incorporate into their systems, in order tosanction the 
errors which they contain. Let them be careful, however, not to 
carry those traths too far, nor to explain them so fully as to have 
their connexion with any others apparent. Let him also occasional- 
ly introduce such terms as are current among the orthodox, and used 
by them to denote their favorite truths. If he does not explain them, 
they will probably be understood by each of his hearers in accord- 
ance with his own views. If he hears any complaints that he does 
not explain them, he can say that these things are sufficiently under- 
stood already, and that no further explanation is necessary; and that 
he purposely ebstains from explanations and proofs of those points, 
because it would have an unfavorable effect upon religious feeling. 
And he can now and then throw eut some invectives against those 
who are always dealing in fine spun metaphysics. By such means, 
he may check inquiry, and create strong prejudices against those 
‘who explain and prove the doctrines of the King’s book. And in this 
way he will gratify our friends, and be likely to silence the suspic- 
ions which any might feel respecting his orthodoxy. And when he 
has continued this course for a time, and put down any disposition to 
inquire into the truth, among those who are the real friends of Im- 
manuel, the great difficulty in our way will be removed, and error 
will of cours@ psevail, without any further effors J have strong 
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hopes of the success of this plan. There will be no difficulty in get- 
ting it into use, through the instrumentality of those of our friends 
who profess allegiance to Immanuel. And when the example has 
been set by them, if we can prevail on some of his real friends to take 
@ similar course, as we may hope to do, it will be all the better for 
our cause. The confidence that is reposed in them, as good men 
will give great currency to their opinions and practice, and enable us 
to use their names, with great effect, against such as cannot be drawn 
into it, and will help us to put them down as opposers of every thing 
good. 

Ardent. Can it be, brother, that the spirits of darkness have such 
craft and subtlety? And will the Prince our Master suffer them to 
carry such plots into execution ? 

Thoughtful. That they have more craft and subtlety than we can 
well conceive, there is every reason to suppose, from the wickedness 
of their temper, and the extent of the powers with which they were 
created, being originally angels of light ; and from the long time they 
have been acquiring experience in the arts of deception. That the 
Prince our Master, for wise reasons, suffers them to carry on their 
plots for a time, is abundantly evident from what is said in the King’s 
book, as well as from the history of all ages. 

Ardent. But is there not reason to suppose that some of these spir- 
its have themselves suggested this dream to you, while they have re- 
ally no such plots, merely for the purpose of filling your mind with 
prejudice, destroying your comfort, and trying to hinder the good that 
is doing in the world ? 

Thoughtful. I should not think such a device beyond their power. 
But perhaps you will not entertain such an opinion, when you have 
heard the whole of the dream; and especially when you consider on 
which side the strength of motives would lie. If they are really car- 
rying on such plots, they would wish to create the general belief that 
they are not, the better to accomplish their designs. If they are not 
carrying on such plots, it would be of small consequence to them to 
induce the belief that they are, inthe minds of a few such individuals 
as Iam, whose feelings aud opinions are not likely to be much at- 
tended to or regarded. 
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“ The Mediatorial Righteousness of Christ.” 

There is something, in our view, not a little mystical, in the phrase, 
Mediatorial Righteousness. \t would have saved us some time and 
trouble, if the Synod had explicitly and intelligibly defined it. Right- 
eousness we have been accustomed to consider, as conformity to e 
rule of conduct: and as we know of but one such rule, viz. the Law 
of God ; so we have supposed that there is but one kind of righteous- 
ness in the universe, consisting in that love, which the Divine Law 
demands, Is the exercise of such love, then, what the Synod mean 
by the Mediatorial Righteousness of Christ? It seems not; for they 
deny that Christ was ever under obligation to obey the law. They 
say, p.26. “It is plain that he (Christ) could awe no obedience to 
the law for himself. Being God, he was and is the great Lawgiver, 
and consequently could not be a natural subject of his own law. 
The circumstance of his possessing human nature could never place 
him under its obligation.” According to the views of the Synod, all 
Christ did and suffered, as Mediator, was a work of supereoragation 
“'The obedience of Christ could not have been for himself,” say they, 
“neither could his sufferings.” In this superrogatory work of obedi- 
ence and suffering, we are led to conclude, the Syned mean to place 
the Mediatorial Righieousness of Christ; for they say, p. 28. “In 
these two things consists his righteousness—his satisfaction to law 
and justice” What they mean by his satisfaction to law and justice, 
we are not left to conjecture ; for they inform us, that Christ, as 
surety for the Elect, “entered into a voluntary engagement to per- 
form that “obedience, and endure that suffering, to which they were 
bound in law.” 

To prove that Christ performed that obedience, which the Elect 
were bound to perform, the Synod quote the Apostle’s words, Gal. 
iv. 4, that Christ was made under the law, and assert, that “he could 
awe no obedience to the law, for himself.—The circumstance of his 
possessing human nature, could néver place him under its obligation.” 
In support of this assertion, they use the following curious, metaphys 
ical argument: “The word nature conveys an abstract universal 
idea ; so the Angelic nature includes all Angels, the human nature, 
allmen. A nature, as such, has no existence except in the persons 
of those to whom it belongs. Consequently, a nature as such can 
violate or fulfil ho law; nor be the subject of law except as in a per 
son. But “the human nature of Christ never had a distinct, persona! 
subsistence of its awn.” It never existed one moment but in a state 
of union with the Son of God ; consequently, it never was a person— 
never was a subject of law.” p.26. This argument, though plausi- 
ble, we consider sophistical: the conclusion does not follow from the 
premises. Because a nature cannot be a subject of law, except as in 
a person; it does not follow, that a person may not be bound to obey 
a law, en account of possessing a particular nature, which law, 
without such a nature, he would not be bound to obey. A wife, 
in consequence of possessing a material, as well as a spiritual nature, 
is under the law to her husband; which she ceases to-be under, when 
divested of that nature, by death. Should an Angel become incar- 
nate, (and what is there absurd, or impossible, in the supposition?) he 
would be bound, in consequence of the personal union between his 
ingelic and human natures, to perform all the duties of a man. So, 
when Christ took upon him human nature, ‘it became him to fulfil all 
rightcousness, Matth. iii. 15. Asaman, he was under the same ob- 

igation to obey the Divine lew, as any other man; and if he had 
transgressed, must have been equally deserving of its penalty. The 
obedience of Christ, therefore, was “for himself.” 
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To prove that Christ endured the suffering, or punishment, to which 
the Elect were bound in law, the Synod rely on the words of Paul, 
2. Corinth. v. 21. “ For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin,” and oa the words of Isai. liii. compared with 1. Peter, ii. 24. 
These passages, they insist, should be understood /iterally, “ without 
any Socinian or Hopkinsian figure.” “ When a person is said to bear 
the iniquity of another, the meaning is, that he bears the punishment 
due to the other’s iniquity—There is a reai transfer of guilt, or liabili- 
ty to punishment.” 

Now, to such a transfer of guilt, we have several serious, and in our 
view, mighty objections, which we will briefly state. 

1. The passages quoted, do not teach such a transfer. In 2. Cor. 
v. 21, the words fo be were inserted by the translators. According to 
the original, it would read, he hath made him sin for us, i. e. as the 
learned tell us, asin offering. The expressions in Isai. lili. are evi- 
dently figurative, according to the Eastern style of writing, and sim- 
ply imply, that Christ was to suffer, not on account of his own sins, 
but the sins of mankind ; and that, by his sufferings, a way would be 
opened for their pardon. 

2. The supposition of a transfer of the sin and guilt of the Elect to 
Christ, is a gross absurdity. Sin and righteousness are personal acts, 
which can never be éransferred from one toanother. To suppose such 
@ transfer, is as absurd, as to suppose, that one person may become 
another person, or as that it may become true, that one person has 
actually done the deeds of another. The righteousness of Christ 
could never become the righteousness of the Elect ; nor could the sin 
of the Elect ever become the sin of Christ. And as it is absurd to 
suppose the sins of the Elect transferred to Christ; se it is equally 
absurd to suppose their guilt, or desert of punishment, transferred to 
him. Guilt belongs, and ever will belong, to him who has transgres- 
sed the Law, and to no other person in the universe. Upon suppo- 
sition ofa “real transfer” of the sins and guilt of the Elect to the 
Redeeiner, it must follow, that Christ was the greatest sinner that ever 
lived, and that he deserved all the sufferi ngs he erdured, 

3. If we suppose a transfer of the guilt of the Elect to Christ, it 
will follow, that Christ actually suffered as much misery, as all the 
Elect deserved. But this was impossible. His human nature only 
suffered: the Divine nature is impassible. But who can believe, that 
the man Jesus, in a few hours or days, suffered as much misery, as 
half at Jast of the human race deserved to suffer, through the cease- 
.ess ages of eternity ! 

4. To suppose a transfer of the guilt of the Elect to Christ, implies, 
that there is no grace in their deliverance from punishment, or 
salvation. Pardoned they no longer need to be, or can be, after 
their guilt is transferred and gone. And, surely, if their guilt 
has been transferred to Christ, and he has actually been puntshed for 
it, as much as the Law requires; there would be no justice in their 
being punished ; and if not, there is no grace in their being saved 
from punishment or wrath. But, says the Apostle, “ By grace are 
ye saved.” The “Socinian and Hopkinsian objection,” therefore, is 
well founded: and the Synod only show, that they are so bigotted to 
a favorite notion, as stoutly to maintain both sides of a contradiction, by 
saying, “They (the Elect) are unworthy, in themselves considered, as 
unworthy, as if Christ had never satisfied for them,” How are they 
tunworthy, and how is “ eternal life” to them a ‘ gratuitous favor,’ after 
there has been “a real transfer of their guilt and liability to punish- 
ment” to their Substitute ‘ who stands in their room, and assumes al] 
their legal disabilities 7 
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5. We object to the notion of a transfer of the guilt of the Elect to 
Christ, because it lays a broad foundation for the delusive and licen- 
tieus doctrine of universal salvation. This notion involves the senti- 
ment, that the sin and guilt of all, for whom Christ died, or made an 
atonement, are transferred tohim. The Synod affirm, that Christ 
made an atonement for the Elect only; but the Sacred Writers atlirm, 
that He gave himself a ransom for auu—that he is the Saviour of atu 
MEN, specially of them that believe—and that He is the propiliation for 
our sins (the sins of believers) and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the wHoLe WorLp, Those, who believe in these scriptural dec- 
larations, and at the same time, hold to a real transfer to Christ of the 
sin and guilt of all for whom atonement was made, must, to be con- 
sistent, infer, with Dr. Huntington, in his “ Calvinism Improved,” that 
all men will be saved. This isanatural and legitimate improvement of 
that corrupt form of Calvinism, which teaches the literal subsiitution 
of Christ, and a real transfer of sin and guilt to him. 

As the universality of the Atonement is expressly asserted in the 
passages above quoted ; so it is necessarily implied in the universali- 
ty of the offers and invitations of the Gospel. That these offers and 
invitations are universal, is admitted by the Synod. They say, p. 32. 

* As all men are sinners and in one common condition of ruin; as the 
atonement of Christ is a remedy suitable to them all; and as the 
promise is, that whosoever believeth shall be saved :—Christ and sal- 
vation through him, are to be offered to all who hear the Gospel.”—- 
But though the atonement be ‘suitable for all; yet, if it was made 
for a part oaly, what propriety or sincerity can there be in offering 
salvation through the atonement, to all? Can God sincerely invite 
men to receive, what He has not to give ? Here the question is not, 
whether it be better for the Non-elect, to have a universal, or a lim- 
ited atonement ; but whether it is consistent with the sincerity and 
holiness of God, to invite al/ to accept salvation, when He knows it is 
eo for a part only? The invitation to all is, “Believe on the 

rd Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved:” But can this be true, if 
the atonement is ‘limited, so that many could not be saved, if they 
should believe? The scheme of a limited atonement, in connexion 
with the unlimited offers and invitations of the Gospel, certainly attri- 
butes insincerity and falsehood to the ever faithful and true God !— 
This leoks to us more like a “ blasphemous contradiction,” than the 
“offensive Theologism,” which the Synod charge upon the Hopkin- 
sian members of the Presbyterian Church. p. 35. 

The Synod concede, that“ the sacrifice of Christ is, in itself, of in- 
finite value ;” but they adduce three reasons, why they believe it lim- 
ited to the Elect. These three reasons are all comprehended in one, 
viz. all are not saved. They take it for granted, that Christ, as the 
Substitute of all those for whom he died, paid their debt of obe- 
dience, suffered the punishment which they deserved, and ‘ purchased 
the influences of the Spirit te make them able and willing to embrace 
the offer of mercy ;’ and hence they conclude, that no atonement was 
made for those who will not be saved. But this is begging the main 
question. For if, as Hopkinsians believe, “ the design of the atonement 
is to manifest the real disposition of God towards sin,” or, as the 
Apostle expresses it, to declare his righteousness ; then, while the 
atonement is of “infinite value,” as the Synod grant, and was made 
equally for all men, as we maintain, sti)! Christ, in making atonement, 
might have no ‘intention to save those who perish in their sins,’ and 
*so the design of his sufferings with respect to them, has not failed ? 
nor is any part of this atonement lost ; for while it is sufficient for all 
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yen, the whole of it was necessary to the consistent pardon of an in- 
iual. The righteousness of God must be fully declared, before he 


ld be just to himself and his moral kingdom, in justifying a single’ 


n 
c 
os 
be 1ever. 

This view of the nature of the atonement, as being designed fo de- 
clare God’s righteousness, the Synod think “ falls infinitely short of the 
spiritand force” of certain passages of scripture : but we must take the 
liberty to think otherwise. They reject it as Socinian in its tendency ;” 
we do not perceive any such tendency in it; because, God’s ‘real 
disposition’ towards the sins of half mankind, would not be ‘ manifest- 
ed, either by the threatenings of his word, or by present judgments, 
or by future punishment’ inflicted upon them; should He bestow all 
possible good upon the other half (thoughequally guilty) without any 
apparent reason. But, we seem to see ix the opposite view of atonement, 
a strong tendency to Antinomianism and Universalism. 

The Synod “detest this idea (the Hopkinsian) of the atonement, 
because it leaves no more reason for the saints in heaven to sing, 
worthy is the Lamb that was slain, than for the damned in Hell.” p. 
29. Well, and suppose it does not—what then ? We would ask the 
Synod, however, if Christ has sent the Spirit to make the damned 
willing in the day of his power, and to purifythem to himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works ?—and whether this exercise of special 
grace, Coes not lay the subject of it under peculiar obligations * 

6. We object to the idea of a transfer of the sins and guilt of the 
Elect to Christ, because it makes salvation, on their part, uncondition- 
al. Though to “a serious soul, earnestly enquiring the way of life,” 
the Synod would say, “ Of this you may be assured, Whosoever believ- 
eth shall be saved,” and teach, that ‘Christ and salvation through him 
are to be offered to all who hear the gospel—which tr they accept, 
they shall be saved ;’ yet they say, that ‘ Christ performed the condi- 
tion,” and explode the idea, that salvation is suspended on any condi- 
tion to be performed by the Elect. But here, it seems to us, they con- 
tradict not only themselves, but the Bible. If words have any meaning, 
it appears to us, that Christ and his apostles do suspend the salvation 
of men upon a condition to be performed by them, even that of “ re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
opposite sentiment we view as one of the first principles of Antinomi- 
anism, which draws in its train, the unscriptural and absurd conse- 
quences, that the Elect were justified from eternity—that the Cove- 
nant of grace was made with Christ, before time began—that God 
sees no sin in the Elect—that, consequently, they have no need of 
repentance—that they have a right to demand salvation—that their 
faith consists in believing that Christ died for them in particular— 
and that they shall and must be saved, let them live as they may. 
That these inferences follow, by fair deduction, from the doctrine of 
areal transfer of the sin and gutlt of the Elect to Christ, we have no 
doubt: some of them the Synod have drawn themselves; and all of 
them have been drawn by others, who harmonised with the Synod in 
their views of the atonement and Mediatorial Righteousness of the 
Redeemer. These views, therefore, we must consider as another 
gospel, repugnant to the true gospel of Christ, and in our turn, would 

















*As to ‘* a more modern and refined method of teaching Hopkinsianism,” 
which represents ‘ Christ’s obedience to the Mediatorial law, as constitut- 
ing his claim for regenerating grace to make the Elect willingy we shall 
leave its vindication to ‘‘ the great Doctor Griffin, who has taken the lead 
in its defence,’’ and, in doing so, has been driven to the monstrous absurd- 
ity of making faith “ the condition of gospel justification !”’ p. 30. 
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wara all, whon we have the privilege to address, against embracing 
it, shoald it even be preached by “an Angel from heaven.” 

After the example of the Syaod, we close our review, already pro- 
tracted mach beyond the inteaded length, with a few “ miscellaneous 
remarks.” 

In aaswer to the objection, that “a limited atonement is a discour- 
aging doctrine,” the Synod ask, p. 32. “‘ What is there discouraging 
in that view of the atonement which represents Christ as having pur- 
chased the influences of the Spirit to make men able and willing to 
embrace the offer of mercy; so that while their ears are saluted with 
the glad tidings of salvation, they may look to God, that for Christ’s 
sake he would make them a@ willing people in the day of his power 2” 
and on p. 5, of the Notes, they represent the Hopkinsian idea of the 
atonement, as “another gospel,” because it excludes substitution, or 
a transfer of sin and guilt, and so, as they say, “a poor sinner cannot 
pray for grace, to bring him to God, because Christ suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust.” Upon this, our first remark is, that we find 
it difficult to conceive, how a poor sinner, who is both unable and un- 
tilling to embrace the offer of mercy, should look to God through 
Christ, and pray for grace to make him willing to do it. It seems to 
us, that a sinner cannot pray to be made willing, until he desires to be 
willing ; and when he desires to be willing, he 7s willing. Our second 
roudle is, that supposing a poor sinner may look to God and pray for 
grace to make him willing to accept of mercy, while he is unwilling 
to receive it; the doctrine of a limited atonement can afford him no 
encouragement thus to pray, unless it be, some how, revealed to him, 
that he is one of the Elect. For, according to this doctrine, Christ has 
purchased the influence of the Spirit to make the Elect, and them on- 
ly, able and willing to accept the offer of mercy. If, therefore, the 
por sinner, who is unable to embrace the offer, looks to God ever so 
sincerely and fervently, for grace to be made able and willing, it will 
be all in vain, unless he is one of the number for whom Christ has 
purchased such grace. 

While the Synod readily grant, that “an opinion is not therefore 
good, because it is old,” they still think, that the antiquity of the doc- 
trines they embrace, is a recommendation of them. And we should 
think the same, if we believed as they assert, that these doctrines, as 
they explain them, were preached by Christ and his apostles and pro- 
fessed by the martyrs. But this we do not believe. While, there- 
fore, we do not suppose, that “the faith of God’s Elect” is “ suscepti- 
ble of improvement ;” we still think itsusceptible of being cleared of 
the mists of error, absurdity and misrepresentation, with which ages 
of moral darkness had enveloped it, and that this good work, which 
was begun by Luther and Calvin, has been successfully carried on by 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, and others, and will be completed in the 
Millennium, when the light ofthe Moon shall be as the light of the Sun, 
and the light of the Sun seven-fold. 

Until the arrival of that predicted day of light and love, we agree 
with the Synod in ‘ protesting against any and every attempt to call 
in the aid of popular fashion and prejudice to compel us to form any 
such union, as will involve the burial of any of the precious truths of 
the gospel,’ and in esteeming and wishing to promote such a real un- 
don only, as ‘ has for its basis a oneness of heart in the love of Christ, 
and of mind in the love and profession of his truth.’ On this subject, 
we extract the following Vole, p. 3, the former part of which, ex- 
presses our sentiments; and the latter part alludes to “ faith,” note 
little curious, of which we have no personal knowledge : 
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“The existence of different denominations in the Church, is often 
professedly regretted, because it “ opens the mouths.of infidels.” 1t 1s 
even so. But here again the mischief is to be charged to those errors 
which give rise to different denominations. The evil must be cured 
by attacking it in the root. Here superficial observers mistake. They 
suppose, the ground of offence taken by Deists, would be removed, if 
the different denominations would only coalesce, though far from be- 
ing agreed in sentiment, i. e. the evil would be cured, if the different 
parties could only be got to agree in oufward pretence, though difler- 
ing widely in reality. Deists profess to love candor and honesty—~ 
would they love this ?—But would not the same contentions rage in 
the midst of the great apparently united body ?—and with greater 
fury ? And is it not possible for two different denominations, though 
maintaining their separate communions, te live peaceably together as 
friends, and give less occasion to the enemy to blaspheme, than is some- 
times given by different parties in the same denomination ? Let facts 
apeak, Doctors Ely, Griffin, and Perrine, are in the same denomina- 
tion. But Dr. Ely calls Dr. Perrine’s sentiment, “mongrel Hopkin- 
sian Arminianism”—and Dr. Perrine himself, he calls, “the Alle- 
ghany mountain Doctor—that elevated mountain of literary honors 
and epitaph memory. Q. T. R. Vol. Il. p. 132, 3. Dr. Griffin he calls, 
this eminent teacher of false doctrine in the Presbyterian church— 
and of him, he says, “ No Arminian in modern times, has vindicated 
so stoutly as he, the absurd notion of a razeed or docked-down right- 
eousness.” Ibid, p. 249. Again, “ Oh that grammarians would intro- 
duce into their systems a new figure to be called the figure of Hteral 
truth, that the future generation of Socinian and Hopkinsian teachers 
may have some mode of expressing the simple verity of things, for 
with them every thing about the salvation of sinners seems to be a 
figure. Even Dr. Griffin's public assent to the eatechism may have 
been a figurative assent, or something designed to pass off instead of 
it; and Dr. Griffin’s renunciation of the Presbyterian confession of 
faith, in relation to several important points, may be only a figurative 
renunciation.” Ibid. p. 268. The insinuation here draws deep.—Now 
Dr. Ely himself, and we ourselves are not exactly agreed on all 
points, and we really do not know what kind of a farce we might act, 
were we to unite without previously adjusting our differences—but 
we see very little reason to fear that we shall ever disgrace the 
Christian name more, by retaining our distinet communions, than if 
we were to unite, and afterwards perform in this style—Yet we do 
not say, the Doctor has treated the sentiments of these men with un- 
due severity.—We take no pleasure in stating these things, but to 
prevent impositions, it is sometimes necessary to show, that “it is net 
all gold, that glitters.” 

On the subject of communion between different denominations, the 
Synod are a little more close, than we are inclined to be; as they seem 
to think a strange kind of Christianity must prevail, where a Hopkin- 
sian is allowed to be a renewed man, and suffered to be ‘a private 
chureh-member,’ and permitted to ‘enjoy communfon; yet we fully 
concur in the following reason, which they assign for ‘ not extending 
communion to such denominations as corrupt the doctrine or worship 
of the church ; “ Error is congenial to the human heart: and it is 
much more likely that a promiscuous communion among all profess- 
ing Christians, will result in the deterioration of those denominations 
which are more pure, than in the approxisaation ef the less pure, to 
the standard of the former.” p. 35 c 
2 
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Under the appellation of “offensive Theologism,” p. 35, the Synod 
set down this, among other things, “ that unconditional submission to 
God is the test of true Christianity.” Now, it would have gratified us, 
if the Synod had stated, whether they consider any submission to 
God, as the test of true Christianity ? And if so; what sort of sub- 
mission that is? We know of but one sind of submission to the will 
of God, which has been happily illustrated, by supposing one to put 
his name to a blank, for God to fill it up. To talk of conditional sub- 
mission, seems to us, as absurd, as to talk of rebellious submission, 
malevolent love, or disinterested selfishness. 

As to the ‘general tone of their Address,’ which the Synod think 
“will be approved by the wise and the good; we will hazard our 
reputation for wisdom and goodness, by saying, that we think it 
semewhat too acute or high, as well as a good deal too harsh and 
heavy. 

With the following extract, which closes the “ Warning,” we shall 
conclude our Review, recommending it to the serious consideration 
of all whom it may concern: 

“ A preacher may show much flaming zeal against error, to please 
the orthodox part of his auditory ; but at the same time, take such 
good care not to offend errorists, by following them up with his char- 
itable allowances in favor of their sincere piety, as entirely to neu- 
tralize all he has said. Under the severest castigation, the errorist 
feels quite comfortable; because he knows he has the preacher so 
completely under his brow, that he will not fail to compliment | 
before he has done, for fear of driving him away. What prow 
ited rebel against the Living God, would not consent to take » 
flagellation from the pulpit, once a week, for the pleasing cy . 
ness, that he possesses such influence over ar’ Embassador of Civ 





FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 

Rev. Mr. THomrpson—Sir, truth should be the aim ofall. It matters 
not what itis. If it is true that there is no God, we should be willing and 
desirous to believe it. Having laid down this grand axiom, I approach to 
the consideration of certain points of Hopkinsianism, which, however re- 
pugnant they may be to all our ideas of justice and goodness, I wish, nev- 
ertheless, to see defended, if capable of defence, that, if true, I may adopt 
them. I certainly wish to have correct religious views; and my only wish 
is, that truth, be it what it may, should prevail. 

The sentiment which I would call up for investigation in this communi- 
cation, is that which teaches, that God is the author of human volition, 
evil as well as good; or, in other words, that God makes man willing te 
sin. To me, this sentiment appears to impeach the Divine holiness and 
justice, and to exonerate man from blame; yet, if it can be shown other 
wise, I' should be gratified to see it done. 

With sincere respect, I am, &c. INQUIRER. 
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ORDINATION, &e. 

1828, ‘ay 7th, Installed, Rev. CurisropHeER M4nrsu as pastor over 
the first and second churches in Biddeford, Me. Sermon by Rev. Jos. P. 
Fessenden of Kennebunk. 

1828, June 4th, Ordained Rev. Partre Bunweut as pastor of the 
Congregauenal Charch of New-Portlend and Freeman, Me. 








